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THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBKITH. 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 



PART in. 
XIV. 

Late in the afternoon of the following Saturday, Anther stopped 
his horse in front of the business block, as it called itself, where 
Judge Garley had his office over the National Bank. It was the 
only brick building in Saxmills, and the office of the judge was 
itself approached by an outer stairway of the prevalent wooden con- 
struction. The doctor met him on the landing at the moment when 
he turned from turning the key in his door. 

" Going for the day ?" he asked, with a disappointment which he 
could not keep out of either his face or his voice. 

"Not if you're coming for it," the judge placidly replied. He 
turned the key in his door again, and hospitably threw it open. 
" Walk in." 

" Oh, I don't know," the doctor apologized, but the judge took no 
heed of his apology, except to push him in. 

" Sit down," he said, and he reached a book from the top of his 
roll-top desk. " There's something I think you might find interest- 
ing. It's more in your line than mine, and I've found it interesting. 
Well, it's important as a matter of medical jurisprudence, too." 

"What is it?" the doctor asked listlessly, turning the book over 
in his lap and fluttering the leaves absently. 

"Why, it's a study of the criminal settlement on that island off 
the northeast coast of Japan, where the Russians colonize their mur- 
derers. As they have no capital punishment, except for political 
offences, they have to do something with their homicides, and they 
collect them on that island and keep them there for life. It's very 
curious, especially in its reversion to some old-fashioned theories — 
the book, I mean. When I was on the bench — and it has been my 
experience as a criminal lawyer, too — it seemed to me that very few 
criminals suffered what we called remorse. They wished to disown 
their crimes, to keep from realizing that they had committed them, 
and they wished to get oft from the penalty; but I could not make 
out that they were consumingly sorry for them. This man seems 
to think differently, and he says some things to make you think he 
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is right. We generally kill off our murderers before they have time 
to show remorse, but the Russians keep them, in a kind of cold stor- 
age, up there in the latitude of Siberia, and they have opportunities 
of studying effects that we precipitately deny ourselves the knowl- 
edge of. The remorse is long in getting to the surface, but, if this 
man is right, it is always there, and he has heard it comes out about 
three o'clock in the morning, in the murderers' dormitories, when 
they wake rested from the fatigue of their hard day's labor, and 
begin to think. An interesting phase of their remorse is the pity 
they feel for their victims." 

Anther sat with the book fallen shut in his lap, and he did not 
seem to have been attentive to all that the judge was saying. When 
Garley stopped, the doctor asked, " What do you think of a man who 
takes the life of another's soul — destroys his soul? It was a woman's 
expression." 

The judge smiled intelligently. " I should imagine. But I should 
doubt whether it could be done. Do you want to engage me for the 
defence?" 

" No," said Anther, falling in with his humor, " he's out of danger 
from the law — unless — unless some law follows up such fellows 
where they go." 

" The old theory was that some law did," the judge suggested. 

"Yes, and we can't tell how much truth there was in it. The 
base of doubt in me is the immunity which wrong-doing seems to 
have here. But perhaps it's only an appearance." 

The judge laughed, now. " It serves the purpose of a reality in a 
great many cases. What scrape do you want me to get you out of?" 

The doctor got no farther than smiling, though he fell in with 
the judge's mood, which is the prevailing American mood in the 
face of any mystery. "Nothing worse than allowing opium to a 
man who would take it anyway." 

" Well, I see that you've decided on your line of defence." 

It was a little time before Anther suggested, at an apparent re- 
moteness from the point, " You were never here in Royal Lang- 
brith's day?" 

" No, I came here first after my last term in the Assembly, when 
he had been dead some time. I believe you and I came here about 
the same time, didn't we?" 

" No, I preceded you several years. And I had known him before 
I came here. We were in college together." 

"Am I to infer something against him on that account?" the 
judge inquired with the jocosity which the doctor had ceased to 
share, even by so much as a smile. 

"He was the Devil," Anther said, with a brevity which was of 
almost a dispassionate effect. 

The judge was amused by the succinctness so far as to observe, 
" In the case of a living person, that is a sort of language which 
we should consider actionable, I'm afraid." 
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" The things I know of that man — " 

Anther stopped, and sat staring at the judge's law-books where 
they stood ranged on the shelves before him, showing their red la- 
bels on their sheep-skin backs with a uniformity in height and 
shape, broken here and there by cases of pamphlets and documents, 
and stray pieces of fiction the judge was fond of reading. 

" Would fill volumes," the lawyer interpreted with pleasant in- 
terest. 

Anther came back to himself with a sharp "Yes!" and Judge 
Garley went on : 

" Well, now, do you know, I'm not surprised, somehow. I've come 
upon one or two things lately, in a professional way, connected with 
the deceased, that did not smell as sweet as the conventional mem- 
ory which seems to have blossomed in the dust all over the place. 
It is very curious! I have sensed for a good while, by that sixth 
sense which we haven't got a name for yet, that there was some- 
thing hushed up in regard to that man." 

" There is everything hushed up," Anther nodded, frowningly. 

" And you mean that you can tell me — ?" The judge checked him- 
self, with a laugh for his weakness. 

"Not everything, because I don't know everything; but I know 
enough." 

" Squalid things — the kind we don't like to handle, or pretend we 
don't?" 

" Squalid, and lurid, too. He was the Devil." 

" There you are, with your actionable language again ! It's well 
for you that our ex-fellow citizen is out of the way." 

"Do you believe," Anther asked, "that one of us can do an- 
other a wrong so atrocious as to confound the sufferer's conscience?" 

" Cause his brother to offend ? Isn't that rather a question for 
our friend Enderby?" 

" Perhaps. But what do you think ?" 

"I should say that it was a theory which a great many people 
would like to urge for a justification, or at least an explanation of 
their misdemeanors." 

The doctor's tragic humor broke in a joyless laugh. " Oh, of 
course, you are right. It is astonishing how these old theological 
cobwebs hang on in corners of the brain. What a comfort you 
legal minds are! Advocatus diabolil" 

"Ah, aren't you playing that part now? I should be quite will- 
ing to leave our ex-townsman in the enjoyment of his canonization, 
but you seem to want to reopen the case." 

"No." Anther relapsed into his gloom. "It can never be re- 
opened. That is the worst of the evil that lives after men. It in- 
tertwines itself with so much of the good in the survivors that you 
can't strike at it without wounding the best and gentlest of them. 
But I want to tell you, Garley, about that man — Or, no! Why 
should I bore you, burden you ?" 
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" Oh, we always like scandal, even concerning the dead. I've 
allowed that, and I can enjoy yours all the more because I know it 
isn't idle scandal. Go on, doctor !" 

Anther had risen, and he did not sit down at the courteous ges- 
ture toward his chair which the judge made. 

" Hawberk has got hack," he said. 

"Ah!" Judge Garley brightened up. "It's he whom you have 
been allowing the opium? I supposed he always came back per- 
manently cured." 

" This time seems to be an exception. He has come back cured 
of seven-eighths of his ordinary dose, if you can believe him; which 
you can't. I used to think I could follow his lies, or their probable 
direction. But I give it up. Beyond having mostly an optimistic 
character, and being the absolute reverse of the known fact, his 
mendacity is an ever-new surprise. I give it a harder name than 
it ought to have. He doesn't mean to deceive, poor soul. It's pure 
romancing, absolute fiction, but it's no worse. What interested me 
to-day was the turn which he has taken toward the memory of the 
man who ruined him. He wanted to persuade me that Royal Lang- 
brith was a fine fellow, with whom he had always been on the best 
of terms. The fact is — do you want to hear it? Well, I'll tell you 
anyway — Langbrith did him one of the deadliest and crudest in- 
juries that ever a man had to bear. You know they were partners 
in the mills here?" 

" I have heard the poetic legend that Hawberk was an ingenious 
mechanic to whom Langbrith gave a share in the business, and 
then had to get rid of because he was an opium fiend. Is the legend 
a little too florid?" 

Anther seemed to restrain a burst of fury. When he spoke it 
was quite pacifically. "You can decide. Hawberk was an in- 
genious mechanic, whose invention put the business on a prosperous 
basis. He discovered how to make from straw-pulp the light qual- 
ity of printing-paper which is the specialty of the mills to-day, and 
which they still have the secret of. Langbrith wanted the whole 
business. Hawberk had been his partner from the beginning, and 
he forced Hawberk out under threat of exposing him to his wife, al- 
most maniacally neurotic, in a foolish boy affair with a woman. 
Hawberk told me, while he could still tell the truth, that there was 
nothing guilty in the business; but bis wife was frantically jeal- 
ous, and the fact wouldn't have mattered. She would have be- 
lieved anything against him, because she must." From his own 
science the judge acknowledged with a nod the point which the 
doctor made from his. "He brooded upon his injury night and 
day, till the night and day were one, and there was no sleep in 
them. Then he took to opium. I prescribed it, as I should have to 
do again in a case like his, if we were back where we were then with 
soporifics. He could not have taken choral. But the opium mas- 
tered him, while he was still hoping for justice from a man who did 
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not know what justice meant. His opium-eating could not be kept 
a secret in a place like this, and Langbrith had it all his own way. 
The things that can be kept secret are the kind of things he did. 
He had two wives: one, the woman he threatened Hawberk with, 
in Boston, and never married, and one, the Mrs. Langbrith you 
know here. He went to town for his debauches of all kinds, and 
sometimes when he came home so much of his drink-fury remained 
that he taunted his wife with the other woman. He used to strike 
her — she has told me, because she had to, and that is how I came 
to know the other thing. She told me that too, but not until it 
could not be kept from me any longer. What graves women are 
for the wickedness of men! I suppose you know it, in your pro- 
fession; but in mine — !" 

Anther had apparently come to an end, but he sank into the 
chair he had left. 

" That does put another complexion on it," the judge said, sober- 
ed in his irony, but ironical still. " I don't know that I can dispute 
your professional superiority as a repository of family mysteries. 
Your case rather goes beyond any I could boast of, in some features." 

"And this," Anther broke out, taking away the handkerchief 
with which he had been wiping his face, "is the man whom that 
poor young fool wants to put up a tablet to in the front of the 
Public Library!" 

"I noticed" the judge said, "that you seemed to receive the 
suggestion rather conservatively the other night. I laid it to envy 
of the deceased." 

" Oh, pooh ! I know what you mean. I was going to tell you. 
I do wish to marry her. I don't think she is perfect, and I'm long 
past the time of marrying for ' love,' as it is called. But to me she 
is the most sacred of human beings. I have known her from the 
first days of her hideous marriage, almost from the time when that 
man took her from her hard work in his mills and made her his 
slave; for she was that from the beginning." 

" Excuse me," the judge interrupted. " I oughtn't to let you go 
on, if you think I meant to imply what you have inferred. I didn't 
intend to insinuate that you had the envy of a successor." 

"Oh, it doesn't matter. I don't mind your knowing what I've 
told you." Anther stopped there, as if he had lost the thread of his 
thinking, and the judge made his attempt to restore it to him. 

" I had understood that Mrs. Langbrith was the daughter of a 
minister in the country near here, and was employed in the business 
in a clerical capacity." 

" She wasn't," the doctor said bluntly. " Her father was a starv- 
ing saint in the hill parish where she was born; but when Lang- 
brith married her, she was a hand in the mills, like forty other girls. 
It was her inherent dignity that may have given him the notion 
of something else. Or it may have been his dignity. At any rate, 
he married her and martyred her, even to the blows that fell upon 
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her body as well as her soul. I don't say he never fancied her; and 
she fancied him, poor soul, as long as he would let her; and when 
she lost all faith in him, she was still his faithful victim. She was 
so gentle that, though she suffered, she could not resist evil. She 
was born to keep that commandment. He could outrage her na- 
ture, and abuse her to his heart's content, and he could count ab- 
solutely upon her silence. He was as safe from her as from the 
God he found so complaisant to his wickedness." 

" Oh, come," the judge remonstrated, ironically still, though he 
felt the indignant passion that throbbed in Anther's words and re- 
spected it; "you mustn't allow yourself to arraign the deity for 
his way of doing business. How do you know but our friend is 
paying his shot now in what is not perhaps 'the easiest room in 
hell'?" 

"Why I have come to you," Anther made another of his abrupt 
breaks from the direct line, "is because I want you to advise me 
what to do. It is all open between her and me, but she has to live 
in subjection to some one, and she lives in subjection to her son. 
She has never positively deceived him in regard to his father, but 
she has never found the time to tell him what sort of man his 
father was." 

" It would have been difficult," the judge owned, somewhat more 
gravely. 

" I have thought the matter over a thousand times, and tried to 
imagine some moment when she could have spoken to undeceive 
him, but I never could make it out. All that I could make out was 
that every moment's delay rendered the truth more impossible." The 
judge nodded his large head in unconscious assent. " As time went 
on, the man became a sort of town myth. He grew into the tra- 
dition of a conscript father, the founder of our prosperity, the bene- 
factor of the community; and it would have been an insult to the 
public faith, as well as a terrible ordeal for the boy, if his real 
character had been proclaimed." 

"I see," the judge assented, with a certain pleasure in the per- 
fection of the situation. 

"It became a sort of moral necessity," Anther continued, "to 
leave the past undisturbed, to let the lie remain. The only man who 
might have unmasked Langbrith living was held from it by the 
grip Langbrith had of his throat, and Langbrith dead has been safe 
from him through the optimistic turn his opium craze has taken 
in the direction of a legend of close friendship between them. Be- 
sides, HawberFs repute as a liar had become so firmly established 
that his word wouldn't have counted, in a place where Langbrith's 
fair fame is the richest jewel of the local history. There couldn't 
be a more acceptable, a more entirely popular, thing proposed in 
Saxmills than his commemoration in the way his son has suggested. 
It wouldn't cost the town anything, and it would be such a credit 
to it!" 
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The doctor laughed for helplessness, and the judge joined in the 
bitter merriment. "Yes," he assented, with the ponderous move- 
ment of his mind, which found expression in his formal and weighty 
diction, whether he joked or whether he adjudicated. " There ap- 
pears, as you say, doctor, to be a sort of moral necessity to let lying 
dogs sleep, if we may reverse the axiom, especially when they have 
slept long. What is the advantage, the better element might ask, of 
rending the veil of oblivion from errors which Providence has seen 
fit to leave in the shadow, doubtless for some wise purpose? The 
morals of the community, they would contend, would be more con- 
taminated by the effluvium from our late fellow townsman's tomb, 
if we were to open its ponderous and marble jaws for the purpose 
of drawing his frailties from their dread abode, than if we were to 
leave the past undisturbed. They could argue that his success, 
which is now an example and an incentive to light our young men 
on the upward way, as long as they suppose it to be founded upon 
virtue, would be a means of endless corruption if it were known to 
be the putrescent splendor of his moral rottenness, and would prove 
an ignis fatuus to lure them into the abyss. As far as our commu- 
nity is concerned, doctor, I think you will do better to leave the late 
Royal Langbrith's memory alone." 

" As far as the community is concerned, Garley," the doctor re- 
turned hotly, " I think you are perfectly right. But that isn't the 
point, except for the psychological publicist, if there is such a 
thing. I am interested solely in the personal view." 
"And what is that?" 

Anther replied, after a moment of silent chagrin, "I hoped you 
might have inferred. But it is simply this: Mrs. Langbrith and I 
both have the belief that our marriage would be abhorrent to her 
son, not because he has any dislike for me — he is rather fond of me, 
and I like the boy, when he is off his high horse, and isn't patron- 
izing me — " 

"He patronizes me, too," the judge observed; the doctor ignored 
his reflection in proceeding. 

" — but because he has this extraordinary infatuation for his 
father's memory, and would consider his mother's second marriage 
with any one a desecration not to be voluntarily endured. Simply, 
she is afraid to bring our wish to his knowledge, and she is afraid 
to let me do so. I have been almost a father to the boy from his 
first years; and, under ordinary circumstances, there would be no 
reason to suppose that our marriage would be distasteful to him. 
But as it is — " 

Anther stopped, and the judge said, with the air of summing up, 
"Your conclusion is that the defamation of his father is the only 
means of — " 

"Why do you speak," Anther cried out, "as if his father were 
an innocent man, and not the wickedest and filthiest scoundrel that 
ever lived ?" 
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" My dear old friend," said the judge, leaning forward in his 
rocking-chair and laying his hand on the doctor's arm, " let us be 
careful not to employ actionable language, even in regard to those 
who can only cite us to appear before the higher tribunal, which has 
no jurisdiction in this county, or, so far as I know, in this State. 
I quite enter into your feelings, and I should be the first to wish you 
joy of the fulfilment of your hopes, the fruition of your wishes. But 
you will certainly not further them by adopting anything like a 
violent line of expression. Now, go on. The boy has returned to 
Harvard. Have you seen Mrs. Langbrith since?" 

"I parted with her in anger Sunday night. But she had tried 
my patience beyond endurance. She proposed to me, as a way of 
propitiating James, that — " Anther choked, and the judge had to 
prompt him : 

" She proposed to you — ?" 

"Well, that I should humor his notion of putting up this me- 
morial to his father; that I should stultify myself, and help to per- 
petuate the — the — " 

" Careful, careful !" his friend suggested. 

" Oh, you know what I mean ! I don't believe she felt the enor- 
mity of it as I did. She couldn't, in that meek forgivingness of 
hers. But I left her in anger — yes, for the first time; and I don't 
see my way to making her understand the shame, the iniquity — " 

"Really, you ought to have been a doctor of divinity! I think 
we can leave your reconciliation with her to nature," and the judge 
finely smiled at the doctor. " But now, in regard to the son's un- 
deception — or shall we say enlightenment? — is it your notion that 
some third party might undertake the task of accomplishing the 
end desired?" 

" Oh, I don't know what my notion is," Anther replied, rising 
with a finality which he expressed in superfluously buttoning his 
coat about him. The day was a warmish day in April, and he might 
well have found his winter great-coat uncomfortable, even in driv- 
ing. With the afternoon sun pouring into the thinly shaded win- 
dows of the judge's bare office, it was almost a summer heat in which 
he had been sitting. He added, with a quick sigh, " I didn't know 
but you would be able to advise me — " 

" I will think it over," the judge promised, with bland placidity, 
and he turned from taking leave of his friend, and rearranged some 
papers on his open desk. " By the way," he called after Anther, " I 
meant to ask you : the brother, who has charge of the business, does 
he know anything of this double life and character?" 

"John Langbrith?" 

" Tes. How long has he been in charge ?" 

" Oh, ever since Langbrith's death. Somebody bad to take hold 
of the business. He was here before that." 

"But nothing has ever passed between you and him as to the 
facts?" 
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"Not a word. They were not things I could speak of first, and 
John Langbrith speaks of nothing. I suppose he talks business, 
but I have no business to talk with him." 

"Does Mrs. Langbrith know whether he knows?" 

" We have never mentioned the matter, but I don't believe she 
does. Tou know how close he is. He never goes to her except on 
business, and she has never seen the inside of his house. The mill is 
his home." 

" In his way, he is as successful a secret as his brother ?" 

" Quite," the doctor said gloomily. 

XV. 

On his way home to the early tea which Mrs. Burwell's primitive 
tradition obliged him to accept, in place of anything like a late din- 
ner or later supper, Dr. Anther drove by the Langbrith mansion, 
and looked hard at it. He turned, when he got by, drove back, 
stopped his buggy at the gate, and hurried up the brick walk to the 
door. It was opened, before he could ring, by Mrs. Langbrith. 
"Both the girls are out," she partially explained, and she could 
have said further, that the middle-aged serving-women, who were 
still girls to her, had not outlived their youthful passion for min- 
gling with the crowds which thronged the long main street of Sax- 
mills on pay-day, and that she had yielded to it for the sake of the 
pleasure which the fine weather would add to their outing. But 
he paid no heed to her opening words, and she did not go on. 

"Amelia," he said with the fervid rashness that was natural to 
him, " I want to beg your pardon for the way I left you last night." 

" Oh !" she murmured so deeply that the murmur was almost a 
sob. 

Then these two elderly people did by one impulse what they had 
never done before. In the dim hall, beyond which Anther had not 
tried to penetrate, they cast themselves into each other's arms, and 
he kissed one cheek of hers, while she buried the other in his neck, 
and smoothed her silvered brown hair, and kept saying softly, " Poor 
girl, poor girl, poor girl!" 

He kissed her cheek again, as if it were to be the last time as it 
had been the first, and then he walked slowly and thoughtfully down 
to the gate, and got into his buggy and let his horse take its own 
gait and course. Not only a tender patience with her swelled An- 
ther's heart, but an unwonted tolerance for young Langbrith also 
found room for itself there. What wonder that the boy was rever- 
ent of his father's memory, since he knew no evil of him? Was it 
for this he must be called fool and despised for an ass? Anther 
saw that there were yet many steps to be taken with regard both to 
him and his mother, and that they could not be separated in rela- 
tion to himself. He softened more and more toward the whole situ- 
ation, and momently the thought of the weakness he had surprised 
in her consecrated and endeared ber to him. 
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He drove along the village street with his figure stooped well 
toward the dashboard, when his ears were saluted with a succession 
of girlish trebles. 
"How do, doctor!" 
"How do, doctor!" 
"How do, Dr. Anther!" 

He looked up blankly, and presently realized that he saw Hope 
Hawberk, Jessamy Colebridge, and Susie Johns, walking with arms 
more or less intertwined, along the pavement which he was closely 
skirting by the erratic preference of his horse. They smiled bright- 
ly upon his daze, and nodded gaily to him, hanging over one an- 
other and laughing at him over their shoulders when they got by. 
He gathered himself together to call back to them. " Oh, how do 
you do?" and the charm of their differing prettiness very sweetly 
possessed him. They were like his own children to him, in his long 
intimate acquaintance with their ailments as a physician, and with 
their accomplishments as chairman of the school board. Their 
young voices, and their arch, familiar, trustful tones made the blood 
play warmly about his heart, and he let his horse take him home to 
supper in a mood which he could not have imagined of himself when 
he parted such a little while ago from Judge Garley. 

The girls walked on down the street toward the denser part of 
the town, chattering, singing snatches of song, humming and laugh- 
ing, leaning over to mock at one another, and then straining out- 
ward or forward in their fun. They sobered as they got more into 
the crowds thronging the sidewalks, till they distinguished them- 
selves from the mill-girls by a demure state, which could not leave 
one in doubt of their quality as village girls who did not work in 
the mills. Mill-hands of both sexes were exuberantly filling the 
street, after their release from, the week's work, in a tumult of 
shopping, of carrying on, of courting, which would last far into the 
night. The young men stood at the corners or lounged along the 
curbstones, smoking, and challenging the girls to a stand which here 
and there stopped the way, with giggling and slanging and tussling 
groups ; the girls, when they did not stop, tossed chaff and sauce at 
the young men over their shoulders and tempted them to pursuit, 
as they passed chewing gum. But neither the young men nor the 
girls molested the three friends, who had now separated, and were 
pushing sinuously through the open spaces toward the post-office. 
The mill-hands knew who each of them was, and how they were 
nearly always together; some had been in school with them, or in 
Sunday-school, and these exchanged nods witli them; others who 
were strangers to them, looked inimically after them, as represen- 
tatives of class. 

The three were not equally friends, though they were all friends. 
Hope Hawberk was chief among them, and Susie Johns was next 
her in the understanding that Jessamy Colebridge was capabte of 
being silly at moments when the others would rather have died. 
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Without being untrue to her, they sometimes laughed a little at 
her; but that did not keep either of them from laughing a little 
with her at something queer in the other. Susie and Jessamy both 
knew about Hope's father, but her grandmother was of a family 
which no one in Saxmills could look down on. Her grandfather had 
been Squire Southfield, once the chief lawyer of the place, and he 
had been in Congress; though that was a long time ago, and her 
mother had certainly married beneath her in taking Hope's father. 
He was then a skilful young mechanic, but it quite passed the 
knowledge of Hope's friends that he had been a very fascinating 
fellow, whom such a girl as Hope's mother could not resist. Hope 
was like him in the dark coloring of her beauty, her dusky hair, and 
her black eyes; but there was a passionate irregularity of her 
mouth when she smiled which was the trace of her mother's stormy 
temperament. She had really more of her father's amiability, which, 
to the strict New England sense, erred almost to the guilt of easy- 
goingness. His dreams had not begun with opium. There were psy- 
chologists among his critics who regarded the opium as the logical 
consequence of his dreams, and who, if they had been asked in 
time, could have prophesied from the first all that he had come to 
since. 

Neither of the three girls expected a letter, but when it seemed 
that there really was a letter for Susie Johns, Jessamy confessed 
her own disappointment with a quick " Oh, dear !" in taking the 
letter from the girl clerk behind the boxes, who severely announced 
"Ain't nothing for you or Hope." But Hope, if she had a disap- 
pointment, hid it under a laugh. 

She caught the letter from Susie's lax hand, and said, "Let me 
read it for you, Susie dear," and Susie wrinkled her nose, and 
said, "Well, you may." But Hope contented herself with looking 
at the postmark. 

Jessamy joined her in the inspection, and it was she who pro- 
claimed their joint discovery. " It's from Boston ! Why, Susie 
Johns, who's been writing to you from Boston? Oh, I'll bet it's 
Mr. Falk." 

It appeared that the letter was really from Mr. Falk, but not till 
the girls had left the anteroom of the post-office and made their way 
back homeward on the up-hill street leading out of the business 
thoroughfare. Then, when they could have the whole sidewalk to 
themselves again, each of the others passed a hand through Susie's 
arms and prepared herself to help her make out any hard words, 
leaning forward in readiness. Jessamy kept babbling, as Susie read 
her letter silently through, and by the time she reached the end, 
Jessamy was offering the twentieth variant of her wonder. " What 
in the world is he writing to you about I" 

"Oh, it's just manners," Susie responded serenely. "I suppose 
he thought he ought to write and say something pleasant about his 
visit here." 
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" Is that all ?" Jessamy innocently protested, and this made Hope 
laugh. 

"What else did you expect there would be?" Susie folded the 
letter up and put it back in the envelope. 

" Well, I don't know. He might have sent some message !" 

" He did. He said ' give his regards to all inquiring friends.' " 

" Oh, that sounds nice. It's just what we say — village people. 
But I believe Mr. Talk isn't from a very large town. Only you 
always think students must be like city folks. Dear, I wish I had 
a letter." 

" Well," Hope said, " I'll ask Harry Matthewson to write you one." 

"No, you mustn't, Hope. Will you, really?" 

Susie squealed, " Jessamy Colebridge, you certainly are almost a 
goose " ; and Hope said, " Well, I won't if you don't want me to." 

They had come to Jessamy's gate, and Hope pushed her arm 
through Susie's and ran her on, while Jessamy stood looking in 
rueful puzzle after them. 

"Jessamy is such a simpleton. I should think she was a child 
of ten yet." Hope put her face down on Susie's shoulder and 
laughed, and when she lifted it Susie put her face down on Hope's 
shoulder and laughed. Then Susie offered to let Hope read Falk's 
letter; but Hope had never shown her the letter which she had got 
from Langbrith the Monday before. 

XVI. 

Beyond the village, the little lake from which the mills drew their 
power had been clear of ice for weeks, but its waters had kept the 
look of winter. The logs weltering at the gates where the current 
which was to grind them into pulp left the lake, dipped and lifted 
with a cold wet gleam as they pushed at the pales on the pull of 
the stream. A day came when the whole aspect of the landscape 
changed. No leaf had started, and scarcely a bud had swelled on 
the water-elms that showed their black trunks and boughs amidst 
the green gloom of the pines and spruces overhanging the shores, 
and the white nakedness of the birches had not yet clothed itself, 
except for a thin veil of catkins. But the water had taken a warmth 
of tone from the sky, which was of a deep blue, heaped with milky 
clouds roughed to a superficial dusk by the southern wind. Blue- 
birds rose and sank with the rhythm of their querulous notes in 
their short flights about the farmsteads and village houses. The 
robins in the chilly mornings and evenings shouted from the door- 
yard trees. Bagged lines of blackbirds drifted with a glassy clatter 
over the woods and rested in their tops, or slanted toward the water, 
where they showed their iridescent splendors, as they strutted up 
and down on the logs and parleyed harshly together. 

Hawberk sat tilted in his chair against the southern house wall 
where the sun struck into the garden, and listened with a dim smile 
to their clatter, coming over to him through a cleft of the land that 
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let the lake shine through below the hill. He had begun the joy- 
ful day with half a gill of laudanum, and he was feeling the pri- 
mary effect of the drug in the delicious lassitude he won from it 
at continually increasing cost. He was smiling, not only at the 
noise of the blackbirds, but at the comfort of the cat, which had 
found the stone warm at the base of the sun-dial in the walk of the 
little garden, and lay coiled there. He liked the look of the di- 
shevelled beds, where the dry litter of the last summer's stalks and 
stems was mixed with the tawny blades of the grassy borders, and 
he liked the softly waving plumes of the pines which beckoned 
to him from the brow of the hill behind the little dwelling. He 
heard, with the same sensuous pleasure, the jar of the mills below 
the street on which the house fronted, and he vaguely recalled the 
relation his life once had to that busy sound, now no more to him 
than the idle sound of the wind in the pine tops with which it was 
effectively one. Exquisite thrills passed through his relaxing nerves, 
and the twitching of his muscles was divinely voluptuous. Then, 
suddenly, he was in that pit again o,ut of which he had slowly 
fought his way at the Retreat, but which he knew he must now sink 
back into day by day. The green dwarf was there as he had not 
been for a long time, and was at his work of slowly filling in the 
sides of the pit, making it smaller and smaller, and arabesquing 
its surfaces with patterns of men's bones. He choked in the thick- 
ening air and dug his way upward with his hands, toiling for months, 
for -years, for ages; but the pit was always filled in again, and its 
roof and sides faced with those hideous arabesques. After cen- 
turies, he saw the light break through from above; then the dwarf 
came slowly overhead, and covered him in again and shut out the 
light. The groans of his torment ascended continually; when the 
dwarf extinguished the last gleam, the horror was such that it burst 
into a scream of despair — a cry of agony so sharp that it cut his 
dream asunder, and he woke wet with cold sweat, and saw the cat 
dozing at the base of the dial. 

"Father, father!" the voice of Hope called, while she caught 
his reeking hand in hers. 

He tilted forward out of his chair, trembled to his feet and 
stared around, gasping. 

" Oh, Hope, child, don't let me sleep, don't ever let me sleep again. 
How long have I been here?" 

" Only while I could go in and get my hat and a book to read to 
you. Grandma wanted me a minute." 

"It seemed eternity. Don't let me sleep again. I'm all right 
if I don't sleep. Promise me that." 

" Well, I won't, father. But come now — or aren't you able to go 
up the hill with me?" He had sunk back into his chair, and she 
kissed his forehead, blotched from the opium, with its sunken eyes 
beneath it, and the red scars seaming his cheeks from which a 
sickening odor came. " But must you — must you?" 
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" Yes, yes, I must. Don't talk to me that way. I must, I tell you. 
If I had a little, now! Where is it?" 

" In your room. I'll get it, if you say so — " 

" Well, get it then, quick, quick. I don't want to sleep again." 

" Don't be afraid. I'll be back in a second." 

She vanished, and reappeared with a bottle in her hand which 
she put into his shaking hold. 

He pushed it to his lips without looking at it. When he had 
drained it he glanced at the empty bottle. " Was that all?" 

" Yes, every bit. But I can get some more this afternoon if you 
want it." 

" Of course I want it, it puts life into me. Ah !" 

He drew a deep breath and stretched himself. "That's some- 
thing like. Now come on." He laid his shaking hand on her arm, 
and they began to climb the hill together on the path that found its 
way upward by little juts of the ledge, and little turns round them, 
and over the rough surfaces where the thin soil left the rock bare. 
" It's astonishing what it does for a man. It's all that keeps me up, 
in these enterprises. But don't you ever touch it, Hope. It's the 
best of servants but the worst of masters. If I didn't know how to 
control it so well, it would play the mischief with me." 

Hope said, with the lightness which all the horror of the situa- 
tion could not sadden in her, " And even you don't seem to have 
the upper hand always, father." 

Hawberk laughed in sympathy with her lightness. " Thaf s a 
fact, Hope. But it's very seldom. The great thing is to know when 
to pull up. I'm all right as long as I'm awake, and there's nothing 
like it to keep you awake. You've got to use it regularly if you 
want to get the good of it." 

"Well, you've wanted to get the good of it about two hours too 
soon to-day, father," she said, with caressing mockery. 

" Why, what time is it ?" 

" About eleven." 

" Lord, I thought it was after dinner, and I'd gone by my time. 
You oughtn't to have given it all to me, Hope. I don't know what I 
shall do now till night." 

" I'll get some more for you from Dr. Anther. He wanted you to 
have it." 

"I don't know about that. I believe he wants to keep it away 
from me, though he knows it's the only thing that will carry me 
through this pinch of work. I want you to go right after dinner 
for it — before he starts on his visits." 

"I will, I will, father." 

"It's the only thing that will keep me awake, and as long as I 
don't sleep I'm all right." 

"Well, I should think you would find it pretty hard to manage 
without any sleep at all," Hope said, always in the same drolling 
fashion. " Why don't you try to stop it altogether ?" 
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" That's just what I'm going to do when I get through this pinch. 
I've talked it all over with Dr. Anther. We've got the whole thing 
mapped out, down to the last dot." 

They had reached the top of the hill in their talk, which had had 
as much silence as parlance in it. 

Hawberk let go the arm to which he had been clinging less and 
less dependency, and straightened his bent, wasted frame. 

" Fine, fine !" he said, looking dimly out of the caverns under his 
brows at the prospect. "I think I shall put the house right here. 
You know I've bought this hill, Hope." 

" No, I didn't, father. But I'm not the least surprised to hear it. 
You keep buying all sorts of things." She had settled herself on 
the warm brown needles under the pine where he stood ; and, as she 
spoke, she pulled her skirt closely about her knees, and folded it 
under them. He looked down into her face, and they both laughed. 

" But this is a fact, Hope. That last little thing of mine is doing 
so well in the hands of those people at Boston, that I've decided to 
build here. We haven't passed the papers yet, but I've got old Ar- 
lingham's agreement to sell. Drew it up yesterday before Judge 
Garley, and left it with him. I'm going to have an architect make 
the plans. It's to be for you, Hope." 

" Me? Oh my ! I like the little old place at the foot of the hill 
well enough." 

" It's well enough for your grandmother and me, but I want you 
to have a decent place when — " 

" Well, well ! That's all right, father ; and I'm ever so much 
obliged. But you better sit down and have a rest before you begin 
building." She kept the same joking tone, but there was a sort of 
nervousness in the haste with which she cut him off from the topic, 
and hastened to say, " I'll read to you now." 

Hawberk obeyed, and leaned his bared head against the trunk 
of the pine at whose foot he sank; his eyes closed, and he instantly 
started forward, with a shudder and a cry of " Ugh !" 

She closed on her thumb the book which she had just opened, and 
asked, gravely, " Was it the green one?" 

" It's always the green one, now," he lamented. 

"Well, then, I'll tell you what, father: you're getting pretty bad 
again." 

"No, no! I'm all right — or I shall be, if I can keep awake. I 
guess you better talk to me, Hope. Better not read. Seems to set 
me off at once. You'd just as lief talk, wouldn't you?" 

" Oh, yes. It doesn't matter to me. You'll do the talking, any- 
way." 

Hawberk laughed. " I guess that's about so, Hope. The reason 
I want you to have this place here is because Langbrith and I used 
to talk about building here together. We used to be great cronies, 
Royal Langbrith and I did, and it seems quite appropriate — " 

" Now, look here, father," the girl broke in, " you're getting on 
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to forbidden ground. You may choose any other subject to talk 
about, and I'm with you, but I can't follow you there." 

" Oh, all right, I wasn't going to. But now let me tell you the 
kind of a house I've got in my head for this place. Of course, some 
of these pines will have to come down." He got up, and began to 
walk about and take in the shape of the ground, and pace off cer- 
tain measurements, and look up at the different trees. " But I shall 
leave a row of them in front, and a lot off to the side, here." He 
gestured toward the right, as he came back, and sat down again. 
" But all back of here the trees have got to go. I want to have you a 
good big garden, behind the house." 

" Well, I'm almost sorry for that," Hope humored his fancy. " I 
believe I'd rather have the pines than the garden. They do smell 
so nice, with this sun on them." 

"That's a fact," her father assented, sniffing the balsamic odors 
that the heat drew from the boughs softly stirring themselves in 
the wind. " Well, I'll leave as many as I can, Hope." He broke off 
with, " What sort of young fellow is that one who was up here at 
Easter, with James ?" 

"He's pretty nice, I believe. What makes you ask?" Her own 
question had something of the anxiety in it which marked her escape 
from his approaches to the forbidden topic of Langbrith. 

"Oh, nothing. They tell me he's something of a draughtsman; 
kind of artist." 

" Yes, I told you that. What of it!" 

" Nothing. But I've thought some of employing him to illustrate 
the advertisements of that last little thing of mine. Those people 
down at Boston are going to have it written up in great shape for 
the back part of the magazines, and I want to have pictures. Sup- 
pose he could do them?" 

" Yes, I should think so. But now, look here, father : you mustn't 
go talking this around." 

"No, no! I just mentioned it to Dr. Anther the other day. He 
thinks very well of it." 

"Did you say anything about James, to him?" 

" No, no, no! Not a word." 

"Nor to anybody else?" 

" Why, I haven't been home long enough to see anybody else." 

Hope left that subject. "Well, now, I'll tell you what, father. 
I think after you get through this pinch, as you call it, you had 
better talk with Dr. Anther about leaving off, gradually." 

" Why, that's exactly what we did talk about the last time I saw 
him. We've fixed up a splendid plan. The doctor's all right. I 
told him what I thought the weak points at the Eetreat were, and 
he agreed with me right along. He's going to study into my case. 
It's peculiar. I've kept it up so long, and yet there hasn't been a day 
when I couldn't have left it off. My idea is to stop the thing short 
off. No dilly-dallying." 
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Hawberk's words expressed an energy which his weak tones, and 
his stumbling gait in his restless movement to and fro as he talked, 
altogether belied. Hope sat watching him, with a face which her 
mocking words in turn belied when she spoke. 

"Do you think you can manage to catch a little waking spell 
every now and then till I've been to the doctor's ? I don't want that 
green one round when I'm gone, even if he isn't real." 

Hawberk laughed joylessly. "He's got to stay away till night, 
now, anyway. I can manage him. Don't you be afraid. I'll get 
your grandmother to give me a good strong cup of coffee at dinner, 
and that will help to keep him down." 

"Well, shall I read now?" 

"Yes, read away. I'll keep moving; or if I get to dozing when 
I stop to rest, poke me with this stick." 

He gave her a fallen bough which he stripped of its dead needles 
and broke to a stout club, and she took it in the drolling humor 
which formed the atmosphere of their companionship. 

There was enough of this feeling in her face and voice to make 
Anther pause a moment when she asked him, a few hours later, 
" Doctor, can't something be done about father?" She sat with the 
stout bottle of laudanum which Anther had given her in her hand, 
and tilted it back and forth on her knee. 

" How do you mean ?" he finally asked. 

" Well, to make him stop it." 

The doctor rose and closed his door, and then sat down again 
and kept his eyes absently on her smiling face, as if his mind were 
at work beneath its surface, seeking the measure of her portion 
in the suffering to which her young life was helplessly related. He 
was not likely to exaggerate her sympathetic suffering. He had seen 
how the young life is always defended from the worst misery of the 
old; how from their common source it flows on in the same channel, 
and takes no tint or taint from the concurrent stream, but keeps 
itself pure and glad side by side with the darkest anguish. 

" Do you know how much he's taking now?" 

" I guess he's got back to nearly the old quantity." 

Anther waited again before he spoke. " I didn't expect it so soon 
after he had got home." 

"I don't think the Eetreat did him much good. But I believe 
you could, Dr. Anther." 

"I don't know, my dear! Does he believe it?" 

" Oh, he believes in you ; and I know he would like to make an 
effort to stop it. I know he'd help you. I don't know what he's 
going to do. He has got to sleep, of course, but the minute he goes 
off he begins dreaming, and that green one comes, he says, and tries 
to wall him in. It's pretty awful." She laughed in a queer way, 
and then the tears burst from her eyes. "You must think I'm a 
strange person, to laugh at such things." 

" No, no," the doctor said, tenderly. " I understand, Hope." 
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" I suppose it's my being used to it all my life, that I don't realize 
it as some others would. And then, father is so funny, when he tells 
about it, and acts it out, as he does. I suppose I'm like him. He 
knows it's nothing, as well as you do. But it's real while it lasts." 

" Yes," Anther said. " But you're right not to distress yourself 
about it, Hope. That wouldn't do any good, and you can help your 
father best as you are." 

" Well, I am afraid I am of a light nature. Grandma says so. 
Now and then it all comes to me, what he goes through, and then " — 
she quivered on the verge of a sob, but controlled herself and said, 
"Well, I didn't make myself; and I haven't got myself to blame 
for ever forgetting him, anyway." 

" I know that, my dear." Anther sat thinking, till Hope recalled 
herself to him. 

"Don't you believe it's worth while to try again, doctor?" 

"Yes, indeed! We must never give up trying." Anther rose 
again, and opened the silk-lined glass doors which shut in the 
shelves where he kept his office-supply of drugs, and began mixing 
a bottle from various bottles before him. He shook the mixture 
vigorously, with his thumb over the mouth of the bottle, and then 
corked it, made a little pencil mark on the top of the cork, and gave 
the bottle to Hope. It was quite like the bottle of laudanum, in size 
and shape. " There !" he said. " I've marked the cork so that you'll 
know it, and I want you to keep it where you can substitute it for 
the laudanum every other time. Understand ?" 

" Yes, I understand, but — " 

" It won't hurt him if he gets the laudanum bottle, now and then, 
instead of this ; it may even help to tide him over a bad place. But 
try to make the alternations regular. Gradually — " 

"Yes, but hadn't he better break it off altogether — at once?" 

The doctor shook his head. " It might do in some cases, but it 
won't do in his." At something insistent in the girl's face he said, 
" You want a reason ? Well, because we've tried it once. It was a 
good while ago, when you were little, and before you were old enough 
to know anything about it. We agreed to stop it short off. We 
agreed with Wason, the apothecary, he was then — young Wason's 
father — that he wasn't to let your father have anything without my 
orders on any conditions, whatever. I took his laudanum away, and 
the third night he came to me half-dressed, through the blinding 
snow, and woke me, and made me give him the laudanum. I have 
always been humbly thankful that I had the sense to do it, and I 
have never tried to stop him short off, since. I tell you this, for I 
don't want you to let him tempt you into any experiment like that. 
He is quite likely to smash his laudanum, and try to go it on the 
other alone." 

"I know it!" Hope smiled in recognition of her father's opti- 
mism. "He does feel so sure of himself when he makes his good 
resolutions!" 
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She rose with a large bottle in either hand, and the doctor, seeing 
how she was cumbered, said, " I'm going up your way. Get into the 
buggy with me, and let me take you home. Nobody else seems com- 
ing to-day." 

When she was tucked in beside him, he let the old horse jog at 
will in the direction he had given, and resumed the talk broken off 
in the office. "Does he take to the same hopeful view of things 
generally as ever?" 

" Well, whenever he can get away from the green dwarf, he does," 
the girl said. "You know," she smiled across her shoulder into 
the doctor's face, "he has bought the hill back of our house?" 

"I think he mentioned it," the doctor returned with the same 
quality of smile. 

" Yes, he's going to build for me, there. Nothing can stop him. 
Doctor," she went on with a note of tragical imploring which had 
not got into anything else she had said of her father, " did he speak 
to you about — about — James Langbrith?" 

She gasped out the name, and nervously put her hand on the 
doctor's, pinching the buckskin of his glove between her little thumb 
and forefinger. " Because there isn't — there isn't — Oh, it would 
kill me if I thought he was talking to people!" 

" Oh, poor thing!" said the doctor. " Don't worry! He did speak 
to me, but, of course, I understood." 

" Oh, I don't mind his speaking to you," she said. " You're like 
one of the family; but — but — " 

" Well, you needn't be afraid. You know he sees almost nobody 
out of your own house but me; I cautioned him against talking of 
that matter, and he usually regards what I say." 

" I suppose it's just the dreadf ulness of it that scares me. But 
it would be more than I could bear. Will you speak to him again, 
doctor?" 

" Yes, yes, I will, my dear. Don't you worry !" Anther turned his 
face away, and smiled to realize that the girl who could keep her 
courage in the face of misery like her father's should lose all her 
strength at the thought of having her name coupled with the name 
of the young man who loved her, and made the talk of the village. 
But that was youth, and that was life. "Don't you be troubled!" 
he said, looking at her again. " Nobody would mind what he said." 

"Is that much comfort?" she asked. 

" It's the most there is," he answered. They drove along in silence 
broken by the rattling of the loosened nuts in the framework of the 
old buggy, and the dull clump-clump of the horse's hoofs on the road. 
Suddenly, as if at the end of a sharp decision, he asked, " Hope, does 
your father ever speak of James's father ?" 

" Why, yes, he always says what friends they used to be — cronies. 
He says he was the best friend he ever had. He was, wasn't he?" 

" Oh, yes — yes," Anther said in a lie that sickened him ; but he 
had brought the necessity of it upon himself, and he could only hang 
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his averted head in merited shame. " I didn't know but sometimes 
he took the other turn. You know," he went lying on, " how his 
mind works by contraries." 

" Oh, yes, I know that," Hope said, and she did not reason to the 
corollary, in her concern with the more personal fact. " But that 
wouldn't help if he got people gossiping about me." 

It came to Anther again, as it had come before, that each 
generation exists to itself, and is so full of its own events that those 
of the past cannot be livingly transmitted to it ; that it divinely re- 
fuses the burden which elder sins or sorrows would lay upon it, and 
that it must do this perhaps as a condition of bearing its own. He 
idly flicked the road with the lash of the whip which he so seldom 
laid upon the back of his lazy old horse. 

XVII. 

A letter for Hope came from Langbrith the day after he went 
back to Cambridge, and letters had come from him at frequent, 
irregular intervals since. They were nearly all of the same tenor, 
growing more urgent and impatient in their protest of his love for 
her, and in his demand for some answer more definite than she had 
been willing to give. She had gone no further than to say, " I do 
not know whether I care for you or not, in the way you mean. I 
should not think our being children together had anything to do with 
it. If it had, I ought to hate you, because you always used to try 
to domineer over me. If it is any comfort to you, I will say that I 
do not hate you, but that is the most I can say now. As for promis- 
ing anything, that is ridiculous as long as I am not certain. I am 
going to keep myself as free as the air, so that if any one comes 
along that I like better I shall not be bound to refuse him. But 
there are such droves of young men passing through Saxmills all 
the time, I may not be able to choose. If anything can make me 
choose somebody else, it will be asking so much to choose you. I 
don't like to be followed up." 

Langbrith tried to read the meaning into her letters which he 
could so little read out of them. But when it came to this last 
declaration of hers, he thought it best to forbear, and in his answer 
he held his hand altogether. He did not recur to anything she had 
said, but made his letter, not without resentment, about Falk and 
their contributions to Caricature, and about some teas and dances 
which he had been going to in Boston. He wished to philosophize 
these social facta, and contrast the manners and customs of Sax- 
mills with those of the town. It was his conclusion that, with 
some superficial advantages, the city was not politer than the 
village. " The society buds here have a rudeness which strikes me 
as worse than the freedom among our village girls, which would 
shock them. People talk of the decay of social life in the country; 
but I shall be very well satisfied to settle down at Saxmills, when I 
have got all my tools, and go to work there for life. By the way, I 
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hope you will be interested to know that I have been talking with 
that young sculptor here whom I told you about, and he has taken 
my idea of a medallion of my father in a very intelligent way. He 
is a great worshipper of St.-Gaudens, and he is quite with me in 
not wanting to do anything round or oval. He thinks of an oblong, 
with the greatest length horizontal, for a head of my father; in the 
upper left-hand corner, an inscription of three or four lines, with 
dates and the name, and in the right corner, a relief of the mills as 
they looked when my father first took hold of the business. He did 
want to have him holding a relief of them in his right hand, as 
people are shown holding cities and temples in some of the old 
sculptures, but I am afraid this would not be understood, and I do 
not want to have anything that could detract from the serious feel- 
ing which the tablet ought to inspire. I wish you would think it 
over and tell me how the notion strikes you. Don't talk with any 
one else. I want your opinion alone." 

Hope wrote back a scoffing answer, so far as concerned the appeal 
for her judgment in such a matter, but she freely gave it against 
the archaic treatment. She said it would look funny. As to the 
best time for the ceremony of dedicating the tablet, she refused 
to say anything whatever. But she did say that it seemed to her 
Decoration Day belonged to the few old soldiers who were left and 
their families, and it ought to be left to them. It appeared that 
this notion struck Langbrith as of the most immediate importance. 
He did not wait to write an answer; he telegraphed: " Thanks about 
Decoration Day. Perfectly right. Would be ridiculous." 

The telegram was brought to Hope while she sat trying to talk 
her father out of a plan he had for taking Dr. Anther's prescription 
only half as often as directed. His reason was that he had proved 
its efficacy so thoroughly that there was no hurry about his cure. 
He was satisfied now that he could drop the opium habit whenever 
he liked ; but, at present, just while he was working at a new inven- 
tion in his mind, he needed the tonic and strengthening effect of 
the laudanum. Hope argued the question with him half jocosely, as 
she treated all the phases of their common tragedy, and prevailed 
with him to continue the doctor's treatment to the end of the week. 
" If you stop it now," she urged, " you'll have that green dwarf back 
the first time you drop asleep, and I can't stand him. He's made 
more trouble for this family !" 

The grandmother, a fierce little spectre of a woman, with burning 
blue eyes and a whorl of white hair crowning her wrinkled face, 
could not make the father and the daughter out. She kept the 
housekeeping fast in the strong shrivelled hands into which Hope's 
dying mother's hands had let it fall, but she did not meddle with 
the girl and her father except in the way of censure and prophecy of 
doom. " If I had my say, I should fill that laudanum bottle up with 
good strong black coffee, and not let him have anything but the 
coffee and the medicine." 
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" Then you'd have him tearing the roof off. Father would know 
the difference between coffee and laudanum the first sip," Hope said. 

"And is it a daughter's place to give her father poison?" 

" It seems to be this daughter's place, grandma. Besides it isn't 
poison for him, and it's Dr. Anther's orders." 

" Oh, a great doctor ! I tell you, child," and the old woman flared 
her fierce visage close in the girl's face, " it won't be the doctor that 
will have to answer for this." 

" Well, I hope nobody will. There must be a great deal of harm 
in the world that nobody in particular has to answer for." 

"Do you mean to tell me," the old woman demanded, "that all 
the sin doesn't come from sinners?" 

"Now, grandmother, you know I don't understand about those 
things, and I never did, even when I was little and expected to. 
You'd better ask the people at evening meeting some time. I can't 
tell you. All that I know is that I'm going to follow the doctor's 
directions in spite of father and you both, and I'm not going to 
make it all medicine or all laudanum to please either of you. What 
is it, father?" 

Hawberk had gone down to the side gate at the first menace of 
dispute, and left Hope and her grandmother to contend over him, 
while he remained beyond the hearing of the censure which the old 
woman could always make him feel that he merited, though he had 
his theories that he was the helpless prey of his evils. Hanging over 
the gate in his nerveless fashion, he was approached by the boy 
from the telegraph office, who preferred climbing the hill on a 
bicycle to bringing a message less laboriously on foot. At sight of 
him, the old woman quenched her flaring presence in the dark of in- 
doors. She was afraid the boy had heard her lifted voice, and Hope 
sauntered across the grass while the boy was taking the despatch 
out of the inside of his cap. 

Hawberk looked at the address, and then handed it up over his 
shoulder to her. "Why, who in the world," she wondered, "has 
been sending me a telegram? Dear, I wish they wouldn't, whoever 
it is," she said in a laughing panic. And then, having read it and 
frowned darkly at it and puzzled over it in a second reading, she 
started back to the house with the laugh, but none of the panic, 
and the proclamation, " Well, certainly he is the greatest — " 

"Any answer?" the boy demanded as sternly as a boy could in 
supporting himself on his stationary wheel by holding to a picket 
of the gate. 

" No, of course, not," Hope called back, and she added in a lower 
voice, " Qoos© !" which, if it was meant for the boy, did not reach 
him in the swift scorch on which he had instantly started down the 
hill, in compensation for his difficult climb. 

Her grandmother, lurking in the shadow of the cramped entry, 
tried to stop the girl in her flight up the sharply cornering stairs to 
her room in the half -story. "What is it, Hope?" 
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The girl called down from above, " Just some nonsense from 
James Langbrith," and, with the telegram flattened and reperused on 
her table before her, she began to write. 

" I have just received your despatch. At first, I thought it must 
be somebody dying, or telling me that I had been left a fortune; 
but I decided against that before I opened it. Of course, I am proud 
to think my opinion is so important that it has to be acknowledged 
by telegraph. But I guess you had better wait and write the next 
time. I was not very likely to run off and see the Selectmen and 
have a town meeting called before I could hear from you by mail. 
I hope you will not be disappointed if I don't telegraph back. But if 
everything you have anything to do with is so important, perhaps 
you will be. I don't know what that new telegraph-girl at the depot 
will think. She must be trying to puzzle it out by a cypher code 
and racking her brains over it. Why did you send it ? Did you think 
what you had suggested was so very silly that you could not bear to 
let it go another night before taking it back ?" 

After venting the agitation of her fluttered nerves in these rail- 
leries, she went on to make Langbrith what amends for them she 
could by writing a longer and friendlier letter than usual; and, 
when she had finished it, she told her grandmother she was going 
to the post-office, and perhaps she would stop to see Susie Johns on 
the way, but she would be back again soon. She tilted down the 
long hillside street, and her face was as gay with the fun reverbe- 
rating in her mind from her letter as if she had left nothing but a 
sunny serenity in the house behind her, where her father was fight- 
ing away from the horrors of his dream, and her grandmother was 
gloomily exulting in the doom that must follow his ill-doing, as if 
for the reward of her well-doing. While Hope was with them, she 
felt the oppression of their unhappiness; but out of their presence, 
it existed for her only as something inevitable, which she must not 
take any more seriously than James Langbrith's self-importance. 
The unhappiness made her laugh sometimes, as Langbrith's pom- 
posity did, or the thought of his clumsy truth and the humble pride 
with which he owned himself wrong in his absurdities. 

" What long steps you take !" a voice called after her at a corner 
she was passing, and she whirled her face over her shoulder to see 
Mrs. Enderby hurrying to join her. " Hope," the rector's wife said, 
breathlessly, " you're the brightest and blithest thing in this town." 

"Am I, Mrs. Enderby?" the girl laughed, slowing her pace for 
the friendly lady. 

" Don't you know it ! Or perhaps you don't, and that's the reason 
why you can keep it up. Don't try to realize it, child. How are 
you all at home this lovely morning?" 

" Oh, we're always well, Mrs. Enderby. That is — " 

She stopped, and Mrs. Enderby went on for her. " I'm not going 
to make you conscious and you mustn't let me, but just to see that 
face of yours is inspiration. Were you always so?" 
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" Why, I don't know what kind of ' so ' you mean. I suppose I'm 
pretty well all the time, and that makes a difference." 

"And I'm not going to tell you that you're pretty without the 
well, for that never makes any part of the difference. But, Hope, 
you are pretty whether you know it or not." 

" Well," the girl drolled, " I don't know as I could do anything 
about it if I did. 

" No, and that's what makes me feel so safe in praising you. I 
know it won't spoil you. When you came rushing along past the 
corner, you made me think of some tall flower sloping in the wind. 
I wish you would tell me just what flower you made me think of! 
If there was some kind of black iris ! Well, I must try to find out." 

They laughed together, and Hope said, "If I knew, I might 
think you wanted to flatter me, Mrs. Enderby." 

"No, I'm not flattering you. If I told you what I thought of 
you that night at Mrs. Langbrith's, you might suppose I was. I 
couldn't keep my eyes off you. And other people couldn't. I dare 
say you didn't know it?" 

"If I did, I must have forgotten it by this time; it was such a 
long while ago." 

"Hope, you are not only the gayest and prettiest girl here, but 
you are the wittiest." 

" Well, now, I know you're not flattering me. It's no more than 
my just dues to have you say that." 

" Oh, I'm only repeating what I hear other people say. I won- 
der," Mrs. Enderby went on, as if to the very next thing, " whether 
Mr. Langbrith spoke to you about a great scheme that he has in 
mind?" 

Mrs. Enderby was launched, and nothing in her own nature or the 
situation could keep her from sailing to her destination. As a 
Boston woman valiantly and loyally following her husband, not 
only from the Unitarian cult in which they were both born into the 
church on whose ritualistic heights the rector had planted his ban- 
ner, but also from the many lively interests of her native city into 
the social desolation of Saxmills, she realized from time to time 
that she owed herself all the amends within her reach, and she was 
not one to be guilty of the injustice of withholding them. She had 
been charmed with Hope from the first, and when she perceived, as 
she did very early in the history of her establishment in Saxmills, 
what this poor, pretty, happy, tragical creature obviously was to the 
young owner of the local industry and prosperity, the mother heart 
of her childlessness bowed itself upon them both, and held her in the 
hope of at least so revealing them to each other that they need not 
err as to their mutual meaning. The affair satisfied the most recon- 
dite demands of her soul by its romantic properties; and that dis- 
parity in the worldly fortunes of the pair did not affect her with a 
sense of unfitness, as it might have done if they had been Bos- 
tonians. They were both natives of a plae* that, without any sort 
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of social traditions, had grown from a small village under the magic 
of the elder Langbrith's enterprise into the busy little town she 
knew; and the picturesque legend of Langbrith's forbearance with 
the infirmity of Hope's father until he could forbear no longer, 
touched the fancy of Mrs. Enderby as the material of a peculiar tie 
between the young people. Something better than her fancy was 
pleased with the notion of the fathers' reconciliation in their chil- 
dren. 

" About what scheme ?" Hope asked with the inevitable hypocrisy. 

" He was speaking of it to the gentlemen after the ladies left the 
table that night, and Dr. Enderby mentioned it to me. Why! I 
don't know but it's a tremendous secret, and I oughtn't to talk of it !" 

Hope wished to talk of it, and now she had to unmask. " Was it 
the tablet he wants to put into the library to his father ?" 

" You do know about it, then !" Mrs. Enderby rejoiced. " What 
do you think about it?" 

" Why, nobody could have any objections, could they ? If his 
father gave the library building to the town ?" 

" No, certainly. I fancy they'll be only too glad to have him do it. 
At any rate he's going on with it. He's got a sculptor to design it, 
and as soon as it is finished he is going to have it dedicated here. 
He hasn't fixed on just the time. Dr. Enderby had a letter from 
him this morning, saying he had thought of Decoration Day, but 
that he had consulted with some one in whose taste he had special 
confidence, and this mystical unknown had suggested to him that it 
would be taking the day from those whom it belonged to for some- 
thing else; and he wanted Dr. Enderby to suggest another date not 
much later. Dr. Enderby proposed his father's birthday, and very 
likely he will decide on that unless his unknown adviser counsels 
differently. Do you suppose it is that Mr. Falk who was here with 
him?" 

"I think he would be likely to ash Mr. Ealk," Hope demurely 
conceded, with eyes that could not help falling under Mrs. Enderby's. 

" Well, whoever it is, Dr. Enderby admires his sense and his feel- 
ing." And, at this, the question in Hope's mind whether she should 
tell Susie Johns about the affair went out of it. She could not do 
so now without seeming to brag. She was not going to brag, but she 
felt proud of having the sense and the feeling that Dr. Enderby had 
praised. "Dr. Enderby liked Mr. Langbrith's frankness, too, in 
confessing his own want of thoughtfulness." 

"Yes, that was nice," Hope said, with some tacit misgiving for 
the sarcastic tenor of the letter in her pocket. She said to herself 
that it was the only way to get along with James Langbrith. If you 
did not laugh at him a little, he would be unbearable. But she 
thought that, if she found a letter from him in the post-office, she 
might not mail hers, at least till she had read his. 

"Dr. Enderby," the rector's wife pursued, "thinks very highly 
of Mr. Langbrith. Of course, every one has their faults, but he 
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thinks Mr. Langbrith really tries to overcome his when he sees 
them, and he bears being shown his weaknesses very well. Dr. 
Enderby says that is the most uncommon kind of virtue. I didn't 
quite like Mr. Talk's sarcastic tone with him, but I suppose Mr. 
Langbrith knows how to take care of himself. Sometimes young 
men seem to enjoy that. It's like their ' scrapping,' as they call it. 
But Dr. Enderby says that Mr. Langbrith was just as nice with the 
cold way Dr. Anther took his plan for the tablet." 

"Didn't Dr. Anther like it?" Hope asked. 

" Apparently not. He didn't say why, and that made it all the 
more awkward for Mr. Langbrith. Dr. Anther didn't seem to take 
any interest in the project, and yet Mr. Langbrith's father was his 
old friend." 

Hope mused darkly for a moment, then she brightened to a laugh. 
" Well, it doesn't seem to have discouraged Mr. Langbrith very 
much." 

"No, it hasn't," Mrs. Enderby recognized with a laugh of her 
own, " and I'm glad of it. I think it's a very good plan, and it will 
be an attractive addition to the front of the library — so very plain. 
I believe in commemorating such things. It helps to make a place 
historical, and we have so little history. But Mr. Langbrith is so 
very sensitive, and I don't like to have him hurt. I know he suffers 
very much when he has found himself in the wrong." 

" Nobody enjoys that," Hope suggested. 

"No, of course not; but his ideal is so very high. He does al- 
ways want to do what is fine and noble. I can see that. I think he 
is rare. I almost trembled when you got into that little dispute with 
him that night: he's not as quick as you, Hope." Mrs. Enderby 
questioned with eager eyes the young face which masked itself 
against her pursuit in a smile. 

" Oh, it wasn't very serious." 

" Not for you, of course, but it was for him. He was making a 
brave show, but I could see how very — very — He isn't as satirical as 
you are. You must be careful of that keen little tongue of yours. 
Oh, dear, what am I saying? You do forgive me? But girls don't 
know how the things they say rankle in young men's minds, and 
how eager young men are to have the approval of girls they re- 
spect. There! There comes Dr. Anther now. I wish I had the 
courage to ask him why he doesn't approve of the tablet. Good-by, 
dear; I'm going into this store. Are you going to the post-office? 
I believe I'll go with you — or no! If I waited to meet Dr. Anther, 
I should be sure to ask him, and I've no right to. Well !" 

Mrs. Enderby slipped into the doorway where she had scarcely 
halted the girl, and Hope tilted on toward the post-office with not 
so light nor so swift a gait as before. It was silly, of course, to 
mind what Mrs. Enderby said; but she had now fully agreed with 
herself that she would not mail her sarcastic note to Langbrith till 
she had seen whether there was a letter. She flushed when the girl 
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clerk gave her a letter from him, and she turned the corner at the 
post-office to be able to read it unmolested in. the by-street leading 
to Susie Johns's. It was so full of what seemed to her a swelling 
self-satisfaction, that she did not look up the date to see whether 
it had been written before her last reached him, but pushed it into 
her pocket, and hurrying round the square, without stopping to see 
Susie Johns, she reached the post-office again, and shot the note 
she had with her into the slot in the door, and walked vigorously 
homeward, with the full approval of her judgment and a just in- 
dignation for her momentary betrayal into a mistaken mercy for an 
offender so hardened as James Langbrith. She had to pass his 
mother's house on the way, and she saw Mrs. Langbrith out in ihe 
sun before it, stooping to look at the perennials in their bed beside 
the door. But Mrs. Langbrith did not see her, and Hope got home 
in a defiance of Mrs. Enderby that kept itself from being articulate 
with difficulty. 

(To he Continued.) 



